ASSASSINATION 

T he controversy, the public and pri- 
vate discussion, the sense of national 
unease concerning President Kennedy’s 
ASSASSINATION grows. The spate 
of books we spoke of last September 
in connection with Mr. Lawrence 
Brown’s revealing analysis of the case 
has generated a spate of magazine 
articles— U.S. News and World Re- 
port, Time, Ramparts, Esquire, Life — 
everyone seems to be getting into the 
act; and these articles of course have 
greatly expanded national awareness 
of the developing mystery. On Novem- 
ber 4 President Johnson took note of 
the controversy at his press con- 
ference. He made two points worthy 
of remark. Robert Kennedy, he re- 
minded those who have been thinking 
that the Senator is the man who may 
have most to gain from the tendency 
of much of the criticism directed 
against the Warren Report, was At- 
torney General at the time of the as- 
sassination; in that capacity he had 
jurisdiction over the FBI, and thus pre- 
sumably did all that could be done to 
solve the case. The President also an- 
nounced his readiness to order ap- 
propriate federal authorities to make a 
thorough investigation of any new 
evidence — as soon as anyone offers 
new evidence. 

Triumph offered such evidence in 
September. For instance: 

On the afternoon of the assassina- 
tion there were six, not three, fired 
cartridges on the sixth floor of the 
Texas School Book Depository Build- 
ing. Either that, or key witnesses in 
the case are guilty of perjury. It is 
a fact that at 1 P.M. — about ten min- 
utes before the C2766 rifle was dis- 
covered — three cartridges were found 
near the window from which Oswald 
allegedly fired. It is also a fact that 
these cartridges were taken to police 
headquarters at 2 P.M. Commission 
exhibits 715 and 716 are two police 
photographs showing the cartridges 
near the window. Both photographs 
are identified as having been made at 
1 P.M., before anything was moved. 
But they were not. 

Exhibit 715 was without question 
photographed no earlier than 3 P.M. 
This is demonstrable from the angle of 
the shadows in the street visible in the 
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photograph. In other words, the photo- 
graphs were made when, according to 
sworn testimony, three other car- 
tridges were already at police head- 
quarters. 

Of the six fired cartridges, one set 
of three was indisputably fired from 
Oswald’s rifle, at some time. Nothing 
seems to be known about the second 
set, except that it was on the sixth 
floor of the Depository Building that 
afternoon. This fact surely constitutes 
new evidence, since the Commission 
was evidently unaware of it. 

But the call for “new evidence” 
really misses the point. Surely what 
the mystery calls for as a starter is the 
answering of questions that have here- 
tofore not been answered but are on 
the face of things answerable. For one, 
at the start of the Dallas motorcade 
the newsreel and television camera- 
men who usually precede the Presi- 
dential car in a procession of this sort 
were so placed that they were unable 
to take pictures of the President. The 
result is that no professional camera 
was able to record the details of the 
assassination. The arrangement may 
have been innocently motivated. But 
who made it? Why? 

For another, a carload of city de- 
tectives was scheduled to participate in 
the motorcade, but at the last minute 
was removed. The decision effectively 
eliminated trained investigative per- 
sonnel from the assassination scene, 
and assured the assassin of a good ten 
minutes of confusion in which to make 
his escape. Who gave that order? 
Why? 

The deep national discomfiture over 
the many lacunas left by the Warren 
Report is not something that will go 
away by wishing it away. On the con- 
trary, bland assurances of the reliabi- 
lity of the Report from high quarters 
— without new evidence to support the 
Report’s conclusions — can only add to 
the unrest. In a matter of this sort, the 
country looks to responsible men in 
positions of power to recognize that 
the seas are stormy and to give the 
ship of state the ballast of eyes-open 
leadership. 

T he TROUBLED SEAS in which the 
Catholic Church has been moving in 


recent years are also likely to become 
more so. And this because two ap- 
parently conflicting currents seem to 
be surfacing that could soon meet each 
other head on. One is recognizable in 
“local” events — the developments 
made possible by the increased auton- 
omy of national and diocesan units of 
the Church seemingly encouraged by 
the Second Vatican Council. Here the 
momentum of the alleged “spirit” of 
Vatican II seems to be having a natu- 
ral play: since aggiornamento has 
been construed by the most prominent 
interpreters of the Council’s work as 
inviting the secularization of the 
Church, it is not wondrous that many 
local Church authorities have felt con- 
strained or free, as the case may be, to 
permit secularizing influences to gain 
ascendancy at the local level. 

The other current flows from Rome. 
If the most prominent exegetes of the 
spirit of Vatican II are correct in 
maintaining the “reform” the Council 
called for must move in the direction 
of secularism, then it may not be too 
much to say that the papacy today is 
fostering a counterspirit, that the Pope 
himself may be mobilizing a new 
counter-reformation. The Holy See’s 
letter to the national conferences of 
bishops warning of incipent heresies 
in the Church (Triumph, November) 
is one indication. The Pope’s state- 
ment on birth control (see p. 37) is 
another. The evidences of a Vatican- 
motivated crackdown on liturgical ex- 
cesses is a third. (It does not seem 
coincidental that Cardinal Ritter’s sur- 
prising rebuke to the extremist in- 
novators in St. Louis, who once 
seemed to have his approval, followed 
directly his visit to Rome.) And now 
the Jesuits. 

O n November 16th, the Pope re- 
buked elements of the Society of Jesus 
for “strange and sinister” distortions 
of the Society’s own principles. His 
judgment could scarcely have been 
couched in stronger language. One of 
the JESUITS in the Sistine Chapel, a 
place obviously chosen to lend solem- 
nity to the address, was afterward 
heard to say, “You did not know 
whether he was going to end up by 
Continued on page 10 
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